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For the Companion. * t 
NOEL DANE’S WORK. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
CHAPTER X. ~ 
“flere she is, mamma! We’ve brought her!” 

with these words Lilian burst open the sitting-room 

oor, and this poor little Amy of ours, shy and scared, 
1 heart going as though it was just ready to jump 

nto her throat, was ushered into the presence of Mrs. 


Phe sat in her arm-chair,—the lady with her sweet, 
se face, which had some general likeness to both Noel’s 

i Lilian’s, and yet was not really like either. 

“{ am very glad to see you, my child,” she said, with 

smile the sweetest, and a voice the softest, Amy 
sought, that she had ever heard in her life; and the 
put out her hands and drew toward her, with a 
ort of yearning pity, the poor little waif, tossed up and 

‘own on the winds of life. 

She took off Amy’s old hood, and smoothed the pret- 
hair, and Amy’s terror all vanished at once. 

“«Q, dear,’ she thought, “what must it be now to 

ave such a beautiful lady for a mother!” 

Lilian was all eagerness and vivacity, running over 

ith talk, too. . | 

“We had very hard work to get her, mamma, for her 
other thought it was best she should remain at home; 
nd at last Noel called on us to help him, and we did it, 

ou see, and bore off the prize triumphantly. 

“0, mamma,” she continued, jumping from one topic 
» nother, ‘“‘you know you said she should have some 

my things to wear, and I want to get them on- be- 
ore dinner.” 

“What a chatter-box you are!” said Mrs. Dane, with 
nother of her pleasant smiles for Amy. “But I’ve 
hought over all that, Lilian, while you were away, and 
ere is the result,” pointing to a basket at her feet. 
‘Tye selected these from your wardrobe, and I think 
bearticles will fit Amy micely. You’d better take her 
up to your room and try them on at once.” 

So Amy, in a sort of dream, was taken up stairs, and 
hen the basket was investigated, it produced all kinds 
of nice things; a couple of pretty dresses, a blue meri- 
mo sacque, and stockings, and gloves, with a small pink 
box filled with ribbons and ruffles. 

Lilian seized on the red worsted dress barred with 
black, and a little, tiny white froth of lace around the 
meck, and she had Amy in this in an incredibly short 
space of time, and then led her to the mirror. ‘See 
here!” she cried, exultantly. 

Amy’s eyes were fairly dazzled at the sight of the lit- 
le girlin the glass. It did not seem possible that a 
dress could work such a marvellous transformation in 
ne’s appearance; but the truth was, warm, bright col- 
ors were just what Amy’s little, brown, thin face need- 
ul, to bring out the life and expression hidden in it. 

“0, it don’t seem as though that could be me!” she 
Hiltered out. 

“But it is, though,”’ said Lilian, enjoying the effect 
quite as much as the good fairies in the story books do 
tll the beauty and the splendor they call up with their 

ands. Then Amy was taken down stairs for Mrs. 
ane’s inspection, who was quite astonished to find 
How well the dress fitted; and then Noel came in, and 
sured at Amy, hardly recognizing her at first sight, 

tich put Lilian in a high glee, and afterward they all 
tut out to dinner. 

Mrs. Dane lived in the quietest, simplest manner. 

le most you could say of her home was, that an at- 
mosphere of refinement and good breeding pervaded it, 
ut to the eyes of Amy Barrows every thing was mag- 
hifcent as could be found in a palace. She had never 
iramed of any thing so splendid in Miss Page’s old, 

OW, gloomy kitchen, and she wondered how people 
managed to live and breathe every day in the midst of 

uch splendor. 

Before the meal was over, Mrs. Dane said to her son, 
‘Noel, how silent and absent you are! What is the 
matter to-day ?’” 

“He was just so all the drive home, mamma,” put in 
Mian; “but then I always say to myself, ‘It’s only 
} tin or Greek, or some of those awful things.’ ”’ 

Noel roused himself, thinking his little sister’s shaft 

‘nt a wonderfully long way from the mark this time; 
‘ut there was no lack of sociability on his part for the 
‘st of the meal. 

But through all the remainder of that day the thought 

F Hubert Barrows lay heavy on the young man’s soul. 

tat Was he, Noel Dane, to do in this matter? 

Did he owe it to himself, to justice, to the public, 

“at the perpetrator should be exposed and the crime 

unished? He could not think now of Hubert Bar- 

°Ws Without a strong feeling of repulsion, convinced, 

* Noel was, that the young sailor had wrought that 

ul deed in the woods. But how to deal with him? 

4 there any thing in the youth worth saving? or 
Would forbearsnce and mercy be wasted on him? 

After dinner these thoughts presented themselves 

“"ustantly. Lilian was showing Amy some stereoscop- 

landscapes, which delighted the child. She had just 

‘Pped a fresh card behind the glass, when all the 

“ght glow faded in a moment from Amy’s face, and 
* turned away with a gesture of pain or loathing. 

0, don’t like that. It is the sea.” 





a great earnestness. 
take care of me more than any, thing else in the world; 
but you see there’s nothing for him todo in Briars- 
ville, and I’m afraid he’ll have to go away;” and her 
lips trembled. 


absent all the afternoon. 





DASHA 


“But why don’t you like the sea, Amy?’ asked 


Lilian. 


‘Because Hubert talks of going away off onit again.” 
“But I should think,”’ added Noel, who heard the re- 


mark, “‘that he would prefer to stay at home and take 
care of you.” 


“He is a good brother,” she replied, flashing up into 
“He wants to stay at home and 


“You love this brother of yours very much, I see, 


Amy,” he said, with the purpose of drawing her out. 


“OQ, love him dearly, very dearly, Mr. Dane. Poor 


Hubert! I hope he isn’t lonesome now.” 


For the first time Noel felt some relenting toward 


Hubert Barrows. It seemed, then, that he was kind to 
his sister, and it seemed, too, that there must be some- 
thing better to reach in a nature to which this little, 
tender-hearted, desolate child clung so fondly. Could 
he be dragged up out of the mire of that guilt in which 
he had, fallen ? 


Could Noel do it? and how? 

These thoughts made the young man restless and 
Once or twice he set out to 
see Mr. Kent and acquaint the man with all that har- 
assed him so sorely; but Noel knew the farmer would 
be disposed to “‘start the trail of the thief at once,” to 
borrow Joshua Kent’s figure; and the thought of the 
little girl under his mother’s roof held him back. 


Amy had not been where she was that afternoon. 
As for the children, they got on swimmingly tozeth- 


book. 


most wonderful day of her life gathered at last. 


thought rivalled any in the books. 
her arms around her mother. 


kinds of tender caressing. 


ples hiding around the lips. 


Then it came Amy’s turn. ‘“Good-night, little Amy 


night under our roof.” 


They were going up stairs together, the two children 


broke right down into a loud, pitiful sobbing, and sa 
down on the stairs. 

“O, I can’t go any further; I can’t. 
word; and she wrung her hands. 
ing quite still and shocked at the sight. 
out. 


ter;’ but I never shall have; never!” 


And then the storm of sobs and tears again. 


The sound brought Mrs. Dane to the door, and the 
lady could only repeat Lilian’s question, looking from 
“Why, my child, what 


one to the other for answer. 
has happened?” 












tament, and could repeat many chapters without book, 
and daily increasing in sacred knowledge, exhibited its 
influence in her life, till, when she was about twenty- 
ty-two years of age, she was condemned for not believ- 
ing the popish doctrine of Christ’s bodily presence in 
the sacrament, and burned at Derby, August 1, 1556.— 
Townley’s Biblical Records. 





For the Companion. 
DASHAWAY. 

As mother and I were busy at work, one day, in our 
cosy sewing-room, father came in with the morning pa- 
per in his hand, looking wonderfully bright. 

“You remember, my dear,” he said to mother, “that 
I was telling you, the other day, that I must have a 
horse, and wished I could get one like Mr. Howard’s 
Sorrel, and here I find that he advertises both his hors- 
es, Sorrel and Dashaway, for sale. I’m going directly 
over to secure Sorrel, if the price is reasonable.” 

“T shall be very glad,” replied mother. “We need a 
good horse very much, and Sorrel seems quiet and 
steady, and will be a great comfort,”’ 

“O father,” I exclaimed, “don’t get Sorrel when you 
can have Dashaway! He’s such a splendid fellow! just 
what I’ve wanted so long for a saddle horse!” 

“T don’t know about that,” said my father. 
too high-spirited for a lady. You couldn’t manage 
him. Besides, my child, I can’t afford to get such a 
horse. I’ve been laying up a little money for a long 
time to venture to get oneat all. Dashaway would be 
at least two hundred dollars more than the other.” 

“Besides,” said mother, “we could have no fear of 
Sorrel, and he would be such a nice family horse! You 
and I could drive him, Bessie, ourselves.”” And dear 
mother’s face brightened at the idea. 

But no—no—no. My heart was set on having Dash- 
away. I begged and begged that father would not get 
took the child on her knee, and laid the little, lonely | a sleepy old horse when we could have one so much 
head on her shoulder just as though it was Lilian’s. | gayer and fleeter. . 

She soothed her with sweet and comforting words;| “But where shall I get the extra money?” said my 
and talked to her of the dear and tender Father, and of | father. 
the beautiful home He had made where Amy’s mother| ‘There is my money in the savings bank,”’ said mo- 
had gone, and where she was waiting for her little | ther, hesitatingly. ‘You can take some of that, if you 
daughter; the home into whose gladness no grief could | choose.” 


Way. “He’s 


words had riven to the core, could tell nothing; so it 
fell to Lilian’s lot toexplain. She did so as well as she 
could, for the tears were dropping from her eyes, and 
her voice was thick and choking. 

You have seen what a tender, motherly heart Mrs. 
Dane had, and you can imagine how deeply it was 
touched when she learned the cause of Amy’s grief. 

She drew the little, sobbing girl up from the stairs, 
and led her back into the sitting-room, and there she 








It would have gone hard with Hubert Barrows if 


er. If I should attempt to tell you half of the new and 
pleasant things that kept Amy’s eyes wide and her 
thoughts on the stretch that afternoon, I could fill a 


But the pleasantest as well as the darkest day must 
have an end, though little Amy Barrows believed she 


was years older and wiser when the evening of that 


Mrs. Dane, too, exerted herself to amuse and inter- 
est the child, and told her stories which even Lilian 


At last bedtime came, and Lilian went up and put 
She was used to all 


“Good-night, my dear little daughter,” said Mrs. 
Dane, fondly, and she leaned down and kissed the dim- 


and sound sleep and pleasant dreams for your first | 


and Lilian was telling about getting Noel to give them 
a nice swing to-morrow morning, when suddenly Amy 


It’s almost 
killed me!” some dreadful pain coming out in every 
“Why, Amy, what is the matter?” cried Lilian, stand- 
It was several moments before the words were gasped 
“QO, if I only had a mother, too, to put her arms 


about me and say, ‘Good-night, my dear little daugh- 


What a plaint of anguish through those last words! 


ever enter; the home whose gates closed out forever all | 
loneliness, and sorrow, and crying. 

And Amy listened until the sobs ceased to shake her, 
as the wind sobbing in from the sea was shaking the | 
yellow fringes of leaves that clung to the trees outside. | 
The sweet words entered into and clung to her heart, 
and will be carried like hid treasure through all her | 
life to come. “There is one love that is tenderer, | 
stronger, better, even, than a mother’s; and that is the | 
love that God has for you, my little Amy.” 

She looked up and smiled, then, the smile radiant, 
though it glanced and quivered among the tears; and | 
at last Mrs. Dane led the little, motherless girl up stairs | 
to bed, and tucked her in with her own soft hands, and 
left her. 
“Tt was almost as good as having a mother of one’s | 
own,” Amy thought. 

When’ Mrs. Dane returned to the sitting-room she 
found Noel there. She told him all that had just trans- 
pired as well asher full heart would allow. “That poor 
little motherless waif! What is to be done with her?” 
Noel was asking himself the same question about the 
brother. Mrs. Dane’s relation of what had just trans- 
pired moved her son deeply. 
He would make another effort to save the youth. 
What if, driven to desperation, the devil had got the 
mastery of him, and the boy had stolen that money for 
Amy’s sake? The look Noel had met in those eyes 
that day was not one of hardened guilt; but rather 
fright, dread, agony. No wonder, with that thing 
weighing down his soul! 
“What a blessed work it would be to save the boy!” 
mused Noel, all his anger and repulsion supplanted by 
this thought. Perhaps it’s mine, appointed of God. 
Any way I'll try. Vl make a long pull and a strong 
, | one for you, Hubert Barrows!” 

To be continued. 
‘ a 
> JOAN WASTE, 
Among many who glorified God by suffering martyr- 
dom in the reign of Queen Mary, Joan Waste, a poor 
t | woman, deserves never to be forgotten. Though blind 
from her birth, she learned at an early age to knit stock- 
ings and sleeves, and to assist her father in the business 
of rope-making; and always discovered the utmost aver- 
sion to idleness and sloth. After the death of her par- 
ents she lived with her brother, and by daily attending 
the church, and hearing Divine service read in the vul- 
gar tongue, during the reign of King Edward, became 
deeply impressed with religious principle. This ren- 
dered her desitous of possessing the Word of God; so 








as much money as would. purchase a New Testament, 
she procured one; and as she could not read it herself, 


that at length, having by her labor earned and saved 


“If he costs more now, he will be cheaper in the end,”’ 
said I, “for he will sell at any time for so much more 
than that paltry old Sorrel.” 

My father hesitated, and fhought and thought over 
the question for many days, but I was an only child, 
and he was tenderly kind and indulgent, so at last, to 
my great delight, our new horse, Dashaway, was led 
into the yard. He was a magnificent creature, black 
as a coal, with a long, silken mane and tail, a proudly 
arched neck, a high-stepping tread, that seemed to dis- 
dain the earth beneath it, and an eye full of fire. ‘Per- 
fectly docile,” they told my father; “finely broken; 
safe for any one.” So away went dear father’s careful- 
ly saved earnings and dear mother’s money, and we 


| had Dashaway. 


For several weeks we enjoyed our new treasure very 

much. Mother and [ never dared to drive him our- 
selves, he was so frisky; but I was a perfectly fearless 
rider, and nothing charmed me more than to ride off 
alone on his back, dashing at full gallop down the 
street, or subsiding into a rapid trot, or sauntering 
along through the lovely coolness and shadows of the 
woods. How many times I said to myself, “How glad 
Iam that we bought Dashaway!”’ But father some- 
times sighed, and wished he had taken Sorrel. There 
was something in Dashaway’s eye, he said, that awak- 
ened his distrust. 
One bright summer morning the air was so delicious, 
and the roads in such fine order, that I dropped my 
work and every thing, to have one long ride in the 
woods, with Dashaway. We were soon gallopping 
over the ground in the finest spirits, and as I held the 
reins lightly in my hand, and he obeyed the slightest 
motion, I wondered how father could doubt such a gen- 
tle, docile creature. Just then we approached a crowd 
of boys playing in the street, and most unhappily, at 
the very moment we were passing them they fired a 
volley of crackers, which made a terrific explosion. 
Dashaway started, reared, curvetted about a moment, 
like a mad thing, and then flew over the ground like 
an arrow from the bow. In vain I drew the bit and 
sawed in one way and another. He minded it no more 
than a cobweb, and though the bloody foam streamed 
from his mouth, he rushed on, and on, and on, while I 
clung to him in speechless terror. I remember little 
beside the clattering of hoofs, the whizzing of the air 
in my ears, the mistiness of all around me, a sudden 
crash, and then darkness and silence. 

When I recovered consciousness I was lying on my 
bed, bruised and battered, with both wrists broken. 
They found me providentially flung off upon the soft 
turf by the roadside, while poor Dashaway had rushed 
madly along, until, at a sudden curve in the road, he 
lost his reckoning and went headlong down the bank, 


Amy’s voice, smothered in sobs that tore themselves 
up from the child’s heart, which the mother’s simple 


got others to read it to her, especially an old man, 
seventy years of age, the clerk of a parish in Derby, 
who read a chapter to her almost every day. She would 
sometimes give a penny or two (as she could spare) to 
those who would not read to her without pay. By this 
means she became well acquainted with the New Tes- 


rolling over and over to the bottom. There they found 
him, writhing and tossing in mortal agony, until a 
friendly hand put a bullet through his brain. 

O my sad, dismal thoughts in all those long weeks 
of helplessness, whan I could not even brush away a 
fly, or turn the leaves of a book without assistance! 
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How selfish I had been! But for me mother would have 
had her money still, and father a quiet, gentle horse, to 
be a comfort to him as he grew older and more infirm, 
but now it could never be. My own sufferings and 
uselessness seemed a deserved punishment, but it was 
bitterly hard to think how they must suffer now for 
years, for my sake. Then there were the doctor’s bills, 
and the loss of time and strength in taking care of me. 
O, those were weary days. 

But I learned some precious lessons on my sick bed. 
For with the disgust at my own selfishness came the 
longing to be freed from it, and the blessed knowledge 
of Him who is the only Deliverer from self, the Redeem- 
er from sin—Jesus, the Master. AndI thank Him for 
teaching me, through suffering, and shame, and loss, 
His own infinite preciousness. 

But asI see my father and mother walking feebly 
along the street—for they are old now—I cannot help 
often sighing, and saying to myself, “Ah, if we had on- 
ly taken Sorrell instead of Dashaway!” M. H. P. 





A MOOSE CHASE. 

Several years ago I spent in the winter a few weeks 
in the northern part of Maine. I remember very viv- 
idly how delighted I was when the man at whose house 
I was boarding told me there were moose in the woods. 

We at once set forth in search of them. The snow 
was crusted, so that by using our broad rackets, or 
snow shoes, we could skim along without sinking be- 
low the surface. 

We took with us a couple of stout deer-hounds, and 
made directly for a part of the woods where the striped 
maple grew in great plenty. The moose are particu- 
larly fond of these trees. 

In several of the thickets the maples were stripped of 
their twigs and bark, but this had been done previous 
to the falling of the snow. On crossing a glade where 
there was but little snow, the prints of a great split 
hoof were seen, which were those of the moose. 

We followed this trail for some distance. The tracks 
were evidently fresh ones. Half a mile further on, they 
were joined by others; and the trail became a broken 
path through the deep snow, as if it had been made by 
farm-cattle following each other in single file. 

“Yonder they are—hush!” 

My companion, as he spoke, pointed to a thicket 
about three hundred yards distant. I looked, and after 
a moment could trace among the twigs the long, dark 
outlines of a strange animal’s back, with a huge pair 
of palmated horns rising above the underwood. 

It was a bull moose—there was no mistaking him for 
any other creature; near him other forms—three of 
them—were visible; these were of smaller stature, and 
I could see that they were hornless. They were the 
cow and calves; and the herd was made up of these 
four individuals. 

We had halted on the moment, each of us holding 
one of the dogs, and endeavoring to quiet them, as they 
already scented the game. 

We soon saw that it was of no use remaining where 
we were, as the herd was fully three hundred yards 
from us, far beyond the reach of even our heavy deer- 
guns. It would be of no use either to attempt stealing 
forward. There was no cover that would effectually 
conceal us, for the timber around was not large, and 
we could not, therefore, make shift with the tree-trunks. 

There was no other mode, then, but to let the dogs 
free of their leashes, and dash right forward. We knew 
we would not get a shot until after a run; but this 
would probably not be long, as the snow was in per- 
fect order for our purpose. Our dogs were unleashed, 
and went off with a simultaneous “gowl,’”’ while my 
companion and I followed as fast as we could. 

The first note of the deer-hounds was a signal for the 
herd, and we could see their huge bodies crashing 
through the underwood, as they started away. They 
ran across some open ground, evidently with the inten- 
tion of gaining the heavy timber beyond. 

On this ground there was but little snow; and as we 
came out through the thicket we had a full view of the 
noble game. 

The old bull was in the lead, followed by the others 
in a string. None of them gallopped—a gait they rare- 
ly practise—but all went in a shambling trot, which, 
however, was a very fast one, equal to the speed of .a 
horse. They carried their heads horizontally, with 
their muzzles directed forward, while the huge antlers 
of the bull leaned back upon his shoulders as he ran. 
The divisions of their great split hoofs, as they lifted 
them from the ground, met with a cracking sound, like 
the bursting of percussion-caps; and the four together 
rattled as they ran, as though a string of crackers had 
been touched off. 

In a short time they were out of sight. 

We had skated along for nearly a mile, when the 
howl of the hounds began to sound through the woods 
with more abrupt and fiercer echoes. We knew by this 
that the moose hag been brought to bay, and hurried 
forward. The old bull had made stand, and was suc- 
cessfully engaged in keeping off the dogs, both with 
feet and horns. The others had gone forward, and 
were out of view. 

The bull, on seeing us approach, once more took the 
trot, and was soon out of sight. On reaching the spot 
where he had made his halt, we found that his trail 
there parted from that of the other three. 

My companion, who was thinking more about the 
meat than the sport, followed the trail of the cow and 
ealves; while I, guided by different motives, took after 
the bull. As our trails separated, I heard him shout- 
ing to me to mind what I was about; but the courses 
we followed soon carried us beyond earshot of each 
other. 

I followed the chase about half a mile, guided by the 
tracks as well as by the baying of the hounds. Again 
this assumed the fierce, angry tone that denoted a bat- 
tle going on between the dogs and the deer. 

As I neared the spot, the voices of the former seemed 
to grow feebler; then there was a continued howling, 
as if the hounds were being roughly handled, and one 
of them I noticed was altogether silent. One of the 
dogs met me running back on the trail on three legs 
only, and wofully mangled. 

The moose was standing in a snow-pit, which had 
been trodden out by the animals while battling, and 





near his feet lay the other dog, mutilated in a most 
fearful manner, and evidently quite dead. The bull, in 
his rage, still continued to assailthe dead body of the 
hound, rising and pouncing down upon it with his fore 
hoofs until the ribs cracked under the concussion. 

On seeing me he again struck into the snow, and 
made off. His limbs were much lacerated by the frozen 
crust, and he ran slowly, leaving red tracks behind him. 
The snow lay of a more than usual depth, and my 
snow-shoes enabled me to skim along faster than the 
moose, who was growing feebler at every plunge. 

I got within onehundred yards of him, and was think- 
ing of firing, when all at once he came to a stop, and 
wheeling suddenly round, stood facing me. His huge 
antlers were thrown back until they touched his with- 
ers; his mane stood erect; all the hair upon his body 
seemed to bristle forward; and his whole attitude was 
one of rage and defiance; he was altogether as formid- 
able looking an enemy as it had ever been my lot to 
encounter. ; 

I raised my rifle and fired. I aimed for his chest, 
but shot wide, partly because my fingers were numbed 
with cold, and partly because the sun at the moment 
flashed in my eyes as I glanced along the barrel. 

The moose, however, was wounded, but not mortally. 
The shot enraged him. He dashed madly forward. A 
few plunges brought him near me, and I had no re- 
source but to get behind a tree. 

Fortunately, there were some large pines, and behind 
one of these I took shelter—not, however, before the 
enraged animal had almost impaled me upon his ant- 
lers. As I slipped behind the trunk, he was following 
me so close that his horns came in contact with the 
tree, causing it to vibrate by the terrific shock. 

He drew back a pace or two, and then stopped and 
stood fast, eyeing the tree with sullen rage; his eyes 
glared, and his long, stiff hair seemed to quiver as he 
threatened. 

In the hope that he would allow me time, I again 
thought of reloading my gun. What was my chagrin 
to find that I had not a grain of powder with me! My 
companion and I had started with but one powder- 
flask, and that he had carried with him. My gun was 
as useless as a bar Of iron. 

What was to be done? I dared not approach the 
bull with my knife; my life would not have been worth 
five minutes’ purchase. His horns and great sharp 
hoofs were weapons superior to mine. He might throw 
me down at the first onset, gore me to death, or tram- 
ple me in the snow. I dared not risk such an encoun- 


hee reflecting for some time I concluded that it 
would be wisest to leave the moose where he was, and 
take the back track without him. 

But how was I to get away? I was still behind the 
tree. The enraged bull was within three feet of it on 
the other side, showing no symptoms of retiring. 
Should I step either way he would launch himself upon 
“"Teow saw that I was ina fix; and the knowledge was 
any thing but cheering. I did not know how long I 
might be kept a prisoner; perhaps the moose might 
not leave me until hunger and cold had done their 
work. The wound had certainly rendered him desper- 
ate and vengeful, and he appeared as if determined to 
protract the siege indefinitely. 

After remaining nearly an hour in this situation, I 
began to grow angry and impatient. I had shouted to 
frighten the bull, but to no purpose; I had shouted and 
at the top of my voice, in hopes I might be heard by 
my companion, but there was no response. 

On stealing a glance behind me, I saw a tree as large 
as the one which sheltered me, and resolved to make 
for it, as it would at least not render my situation worse 
should I reach it in safety. 

This I effected, but not without having my speed put 
to the test, for the moose followed as close as almost to 
touch me with his antlers. 

Once behind this tree, I was no better off than before, 
except that it brought me twenty paces nearer home. 
The moose still stood only a few feet distant, and threat- 
ening as fiercely as ever. 

After waiting for breath, I selected a third tree in the 
right direction, and ran for it, the moose following as 
before. Another rest and another run brought me be- 
hind a fresh tree, and another and another, until I must 
have made a full mile through the woods, still followed 
by my implacable enemy. 

I knew that I was going homeward, for I guided my- 
self by the trail which we had made in the chase. I 
hoped that I might make the whole back journey in 
this way. But the heavy timber soon came to an end, 
and a wide, almost open tract intersected the country. 
Over this the trees were small, stunted pines, far apart, 
and offering no hope of shelter from my relentless per- 
secutor. I had no alternative now but to remain where 
I was and await the arrival of my companion, who, I 
presumed, would come after me as soon as he had fin- 
ished his own hunt. With this hope I kept my stand, 
although ready to drop with fatigue. 

To add to my misery it commenced snowing. I saw 
this with feelings akin to terror, for 1 knew that the 
snow would soon blind the trail; and how, then, was 
my friend to follow it and find me? The bull stjll 
stood in the same threatening attitude, occasionally 
snorting, striking the ground with his hoofs. Ever as 
I changed the attitude of my body, he would start for- 
ward again, until I could almost touch him with the 
muzzle of my gun. 

These manceuvres suggested to me an experiment. I 
was armed with a stout hunting-knife; it was pointed 
as sharp as a needle; and could I only have ventured 
near enough to the bull, I would soon have settled my 
dispute with him. 

The idea occurred of converting my bowie into a 
lance by splicing it upon the barrel of my gun. With 
this I hoped to reach my powerful assailant without 
coming within the range either of his hoofs or horns. 

The lance was soon made, a pair of buckskin garters 
which I wore furnishing me with thongs. My gun Was 
a long rifle; and the knife, spliced firmly to the muz- 
zle, rendered it a formidable weapon, so that in a few 
minutes I stood in a better attitude than I had assumed 
for hours before. 

The affair soon came to an issue. AsI had antici- 
pated, by showing myself a little to one side of the tree, 





the bull sprang forward, and I was enabled, by a dex- 
terous thrust, to plank the knife between his ribs. It 
entered his heart, and the next moment he rolled over 
in the struggles of death. 

I had scarcely completed my victory, when I saw my 
friend making towards me across the openground. He 
had completed his chase, having killed all three, cut 
them up, and hung their meat upon the trees, to be 
sent for on our return to the house. 

By his aid the bull was disposed of in a similar man- 
ner; and being satisfled with our day’s sport—though 
my friend very much regretted the loss of his fine dog 
—we shuffled homeward upon our snow-shoes. 





For the Companion. 


A SEQUEL. 
THE END OF LITTLE “TIG.”’ 
One pleasant day 
“Tig” got away 
By rooting from the sty, 
Because he saw 
Some acorns raw, 
Most tempting to his eye. 


He ate them all, 
Both great and small; 
A greedy pig was he; 
Then trotted down 
Quite into town, 
As proud as he could be. 


The girls and boys 
Made such a noise 
When first he came in sight, 
And all cried out 
With such a shout, 
It frightened Tiggy quite. 


Then every one 
Picked up a stone 
And threw at Tiggy’s head; 
They hit his ear, 
And much I fear 
Poor “Tig’’ was badly bled. 
He cried ‘‘Wee, wee, 
Pray pity me, 
I'm z such dreadful pain ; 
*ve ’ 
And well I’m paid 
For running off again. 
Then Pe, Dunn 
Seized pl rif ot ae 
eize e , 
‘And Serekes him down 
All erp the town, 
And offered him for sale. 


“Who'll give a fig 
For little “Tig?” 
Cried Peggy in the street; 
‘“‘He’s run away 
From home to-day, 
And so we’ll sell him cheap. 


Peor little Tig 
Wished he could dig 
A hole quite through the ground, 
To hide his face 
From such disgrace, 
His pride was so profound. 


Then farmer John 
Took Piggy home, 

And soon he went to work, 
And the next day 
Poor Tiggy lay 

A pile of nice fat pork. 


Aunt CLARA. 
——___ +o —_—_—_— 
For the Companion. 

RAY MORTON’S JOURNAL LETTERS. 

I suppose the child had some other name—written, 
probably, in the family Bible—but I do not remember 
what it was, if [ever knew. She was such a bright, 
joyous little creature, that her father had called her in 
her baby days “‘a ray of sunshine,” and by that name, 
Ray, we always knew her. 

It was a sad time when Mr. Morton returned from a 
long journey, and said that he had bought a farm at 
the West, and his family must prepare for moving 
there. Sad, especially, to the children—my youngest 
sister Nell, and Ray—who were exactly the same age, 
and thoroughly happy only when together. 

Harry, Ray’s eldest brother, came rushing into our 
house one morning—we lived side by side. 

“What is to be done about Nell and Ray?” said he. 
“I go to the closet after my boots, and there’s Ray in 
the corner setting every thing afloat with her tears— 
my feet actually feel damp—and I come across the gar- 
den, and there’s Nell prudently catching her tears in a 
tub.” 

“O, Harry,” interrupted my mother, “‘it’s too bad to 
make fun of the poor things. Their hearts are most 
broken.” And going to the door she called Nell, who 
came running in, her dear little face clouded with grief, 
and fairly broke down into another cry as she nestled 
into mother’s arms. 

“O,” said she, between the sobs, ‘the worst is, every 
thing will happen, and I can’t tell Ray just that min- 
ute, and then I shall forget it when I write, and ache 
so because she don’t know it.” 

“I will tell you how tomanage; you must write jour- 
nal letters.” 

“Journal letters!”’ said Nell, sitting up, “what are 
they?” 

“Why, you know how papa keeps a journal, and so 
when you feel like telling Ray any thing you must 
write it down, and by-and-by, when you havea sheet 
full, send it off; that will be like talking to her very 
often.” 

““O, let me go tell her;” and Nell jumped down from 
mother’s lap quite comforted, and before long Grand- 
pa Morton was hearing from both how they were going 
to keep jougnals like big folks, and put in their letters. 

Nell has little ones of her own now, and Ray was long 
ago laid under the prairie flowers, but I have in my 
hand a small package of her “journal letters,”’ tied with 
a blue ribbon; papers and ribbon faded and worn by 
time and much handling, for Nell has read and re-read 
the childish paragraphs, written in cramped, uneven 
characters, till she knows them by heart; and now, with 
many charges to be careful, she has left them with me. 

Mortonville, Iil., 1845. 

DEAR, DARLING NELL,—Isn’t it good we know how to 


write and spell? Sue Blake said she couldn’t, and she’s 
most eleven. 

Father told your father all about our getting here, so I 
shant re——— something—I heard mother say the word, 
but it’s ever so long, and means, don’t tell the same thing 
ever so many times. 

We've got the funniest house—all logs—and they lay over 
at the corners just as we put our hands criss-cross to play 
“which is on top,” with baby. Then between the logs it’s 
all choked up with mud, baked hard like our pies used to 








——= J 
be when we made them by the brook, and left them ing 
sun. I guess mother wouldn’t scolded us for making te, 
pies when we had white aprons on, if she’d known sho, 
going to live in a house all filled up with it, do you? 7, 


ay 


it’s all down stairs and no up, only a place with 8 lade 




















































where they put our trunks. And outside there’; , wa = 
right front of the door, and the water runs into a big log little 
wood. t wore 
And O, we’ve got two mules—that’s horses with are joyfe 
long ears, and just the meanest tails! And we've got ,., flapp 
and there’s three cows to take care of it, and one of tj,. Wi 
wants to do every thing herself, and moos awfully ey, the g 
time the others just look at it. But the calf don’t care” the § 
Sunday I went to meeting, and what do you thin) ,, the v 
was just such another house, only bigger—all logs ang ai wy 
I mean—and the seats hadn’t any backs. I tipped oy¢,, chop} 
hind, I got so tired, and the minister droned and grp,, an al 
and I thought it was a great big bumble-bee. Mother dog, 
I was a real naughty girl to talk so, but just as if }’4 ta We 
story, and I did think it. Harry said I was asleep, yj no oI 
wasn’t, only I know I couldn’t preshiate the sermon, y;, fore t 
the seats hadn’t any backs, and it was a log house, ‘ — 
I’ve got a kitten and her name is Doll, and she’s rey hy 
cross-eyed. Harry says she’s a very kuliar cat, and] thiny it thi 
she’s a beauty, too. But isn’t it funny to say kuliar, Whey we he 
you mean real handsome, only Harry’s going to College, F the v 
I helped Martha churn. I dashed up and down, hy), pick 1 
ever I could, and spattered cream all over my face, ang bat The 
tered my hair, I guess,—it’s terrible sticky in one pia, soake 
Martha said I was “more plague than I was worth,” to eat 
Granpa said, ‘then I must be a big plague, because] rong 
worth a great deal;”’ and he wiped all the horrid crean A spoilt 
and took me out to the barn; and there’s a speckled h. a fear 
with frozen feet, and nineteen chickens, and none of tha off—v 
ever die because she can’t run fast, and Harry said she the p! 
a great institootion, but the man said she wasn’t, sh No 
shanghigh. Z stead) 
The minister come, and he took me on his knee and kis — 
me, and I told him about not having backs, and he laughed cae 
real nice—it made me think of your Canary when he guiig We 
out so, and Maria plays on the piano. Mother said [y, severs 
the strangest child. I don’t know why, and I gues insist 
didn’t. He only kissed me again, and said something aboy! out a 
preaching better sermons if there were backs. now 3 
I have filled this sheet, and mother says I must stop, an wi 
cause she is going to send it soon, may be. Praps I shay ow 
spell all the longest words right, but mother says you back; 
know what they are just as well, and she wants me to writ: green 
all by myself. I shall have lots to tell you all the time, solem 
Good-bye till next time. We 
YOUR TRUE LITTLE Ray and n 
7 not a 
again. 
ENCOUNTER WITH A TIGER. I do 
The following exciting description of an encoun Picnic 
with a black tiger is from an article upon Lake Niq. Aon 
ragua, in the Temple Bar, an English magazine: 
One night, after I had been six months on the island, 
I was seated by the fire, waiting for the plantains thy 
were boiling in a pot. Joachin was not in the hut, anj Ih 
I was expecting him home to supper. — 
Suddenly I heard his shout outside, and the next jp. — 
stant he dashed into the hut, banged the door to, and pj 
threw the heavy bar across it. Just as he fixed it, anj his ve 
panting, leaned his shoulder against the stout woods hoarse 
an additional pes op a shock, so heavy that the whok that b 
hut quivered, made the door bend. Another followed- 
then all was still. _— 
Isprung up at the first sight of Joachin, but th lowshi 
scene passed so quickly that no word had been spoke turn o 
as yet. But when, after the second blow on the door, alert, : 
the attempt seemed to be abandoned on that siée,| busine 
took the native by the shoulder and shook him, for he As 


seemed wild with fear. 3 
“Hullo, man!’ I said, “what is this ?”’ 


His appearance was ghastly. The old Guatemak yoy ¢ 
jacket he wore, his leather breeches, even his boots of the e 
alligator hide, were ripped and cut by the thorns of te label s 
acacias. His face streamed with blood from many dep never 


scratches, and perspiration drenched his long, ragged eyes 
hair. iy a, 


“A black tiger,” he whispered; “it has chased m } mee 
across the savannah, for my horse was tired out. Itis ments 
after me. O, listen!” lac 

Then, in the silence, while we held our breath ani "thie 
Joachin strained my hand backwards and forwards, uttere 
heard the hard snoring of a tiger just outside the doc. associ: 
No doubt of it! The beast had singled Joachin ou, came 1 
and let the horse go free. to avo 

While we listened, the direction of the sound more turned 
about, now up and now down, accompanied by taps Ido 
upon the door, as if the animal was resting his paws ever re 
against it, as he reared himself on his hind legs. oceasi 

At length we heard the sound of scratching, ani! stood | 
drew my machete. Ina few seconds a black paw, armel an un 
with terrible crooked claws, was seen working on ow liar ex 
side the door. I gave a downright cut which nearly The 
severed it, and the animal, roaring savagely, threw hil could 
self against the wood, again and again, in rage. the ter 

Then another pause followed. Very soon a noi partict 
upon the roof showed, as we had expected, that thee not loc 
emy was directing his attack to that direction, andl eye, ar 
ong my old gun ready. As soon as I saw the animal’ At , 

ur I fired, and wounded him, no doubt, for he rol i with 9 
from the roof, and we heard him fall heavily. Agail t 
and again he returned to the attempt, and every time! by exe 
caught a glimpse of his black and shining skin I fred BM than if 

His roaring was terrible to hear, and Joachin, wh0 7 he ever 
never had courage to spare, sat on the floor in a comme’ HM these 
striving to close his ears to the sound. All night the One 
struggle lasted at intervals, and every crack of the hut Upon } 
was tried by this untiring foe. He dashed upon I more g 
door, he bounded upon the roof, scratching the thatch i feet ins 
away, but ever disturbed by my fire; he tried the wal MH ers. », 
and the floor again and again. It was an awful night MM came , 
that’s the fact; and I, for my own part, did not recov!’ HM some }, 
the nervous strain for months. Hew 

With the dawn the tiger’s efforts became fainter, a0! I to the | 


at length ceased wholly. When the sun rose I took DY protec 
gun and sallied out to meet the creature in fair fgh' I of the 
followed his trail for a mile or more, easily guided b 





the clouts of blood which stained the grass and rock Here 
He was wounded to the death, I plainly saw. And * I probap 
last I found him dead beside the body of Joachils Usually 
horse, which he must have destroyed in the very 8 I collec 
effort of his rage, dying in the act. rection 
+o form. 
was 

A MAY DAY EXPERIENCE. for us, 

We never celebrate May day in our family, for, =m — 
ago, we learned that it was all a pretty delusion; i, oe ¢ 
I'll tell you how we found it out. There were six ey 
us; and on a certain May day, years ago, we rashly ® Place 


solved to have a rustic revel, in spite of every obstact every 
So we invited six young neighbors, and after unhearl 
S fixings and fussings, all were ready at the appoll! 
our. ' 
We lived in a quiet country village, and the afi 
made a great stir, as well it might, for we were 
goincostume. We thought it was a magnificent 
tacle; but itis my private opinion that‘ it was 2 eT 
ridiculous one. Nobody hinted such a thing, howev’ 
and we marched away, for a day in the woods, feelilé 
that the eye of the town was fixed admiringly upon 
The queen went first, in white, with a purple clo® 
a garland of astonishing paper flowers, and 2 £0" 
sceptre in her hand. The May pole (a clothes pole 
wound with evergreen and gay ribbons, with a mar 
moth bouquet a-top, was borne behind her by Robit 






























































































Hood, all in green, with horn and bow, and a fun®!: 


























THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 











fat puppy fora stag-hound. Then followed an Indian 
chief, awful to behold, with blue and yellow paint on 
his face, a buffalo robe, hatchet and moccasins. He 
escorted Mother Hubbard, and after them came a bril- 
liant train of soldiers, fairies, sailors, princesses and 
hobgoblins. 

The crowning touch was the donkey, who drew the 
little cart holding the feast. He had but two legs, and 
wore gray trowsers; but his head was perfect; and O, 
vith grey joyful to behold, a tail that waggled and ears that 
a aAvith clapping, and cheers, and shrieks of laughter, 


































































big log y 


a tty the grand cavalcade vanished from the town, to startle 
¥ every the squirrels, birds and cows, as it wound its way to 
care, the wood. Once there, law and order ceased; and the 
think? J arty looked like a lunatic asylum out for a holiday. 
S and mu} e donkey danced with the queen; the wild Indian 
ed over chop wood with the tomahawk; the soldiers stormed 
nd drone an ant hill; and Mother Hubbard beat Robin Hood’s 
other «: dog, for smelling at the dinner. 
ifl'd tay, We all longed for dinner as intensely as he did, but 
ne no one dared suggest it till the proper time; and be-| 
"cep, but J fore that happy period arrived something dreadful hap- | 
MON, Whe ned. It began to rain; every one scampered off to | 


e. an old sheep-shed, in a field near by; every one got} 
L she’s regi wet; and the cart upset, as the excited donkey rattled 
and I thing it through the brook. What a wail we all set up, as 
Lliar, when! we heard the crash; saw our lovely cake go splash into 












College the water, and felt the rain drench us, as we tried to | 
wn bail pick up the feast. 
ce, and te, The dinner was entirely spoilt; but we collected the 


soaked and broken bits, and all huddled into the shed 
to eat them, trying to think it was good fun. But it 
wasn’t; it was cold, and damp, and dull, and every one 
was cross, and hungry, and wet. Our clothes were 
spoilt; and though we laughed at the Indian, who was 
afearful sight—streaked with the paint as it washed 
off—we soon fell to bemoaning ourselves and blaming 
the proposers of the fete. 

No one would go home, even when it setin for a 
steady pour, because wiseacres had foretold rain, and 
we had scorned the idea. We said we’d spend the day 
in the woods; and we’d do it, if we all got our death- 
colds. 

We were very miserable, but stood it manfully, till 


| ONE place! 
rorth,” and 
cause | 
d cream 9 
peckled ha 
One Of the 
said she 
sn’t, she 


and kiss 
1 he laughai 
en he gushs 





or said] several anxious fathers appeared with umbrellas, and 
LT guess jy insisted on taking us home. Every body would look 
ething aboy out and. laugh, as we passed; and I really don’t feel 
now as if Icould blame them, for a donkey carrying 
aa an umbrella over his dripping ears, without spirit 
NEES 6p, be enough left to wag his tail, was rather funny, I confess. 
raps I shat So was a queen. done up in a buffalo robe, on a man’s 
r says you'l back; and an Indian, with a blue nose, yellow lips and 
3 me to write green cheeks, with a big tin pan on his head, wasn’t a 
he time. solemn sight, exactly. 
We were glad to be dried, warmed, fed and consoled, 
TTLE Ray and none of us would own that it wasn’t “jolly; but 
not a soul out of the twelve ever tried a May day party 
again. i 
TER. Idon’t wish to cast a damper upon other people’s 
n encoun picnics, or nip their spring delusions in the bud; butif 
~ my experience is a warning ora guide, they are very 
Lake Nie welcome to it.—Merry’s Monthly. 
azine: et 
n the islan 
lantains a MY RAVEN. 
the hut, ani Ihave been told by a naturalist, that, next to the tor- 
j toise, the raven lives to the greatest age of any of the 
the next it lower animals, not unfrequently attaining the dignity 
door to, and of seventy or eighty years. He always looks old, and 
fixed it, ant his very voice sounds as if it had grown deep and 
tout wood hoarse with long usage amongst the winds and storms 
rat the whole that beat about old church towers, or roar through un- 
er followei- iregnensed forests. 

. 'y raven was a very social bird, fond of human fel- 
hin, but the lowship, and by no means of a morose or melancholy 
been spoken turn of mind. "Indeed, he was a little too much on the 
on the door, alert, and too fond of meddling with other people’s 
n that side,| business. 
< him, forbe As, for instance, when he watched the introduction 

to anew plantation about the house of a large collec- 
; tion of rare and valuable shrubs, which he saw put into 
d Guatema the ground with the greatest care, and then, as soon as 
. his boots ol the workmen had retired, tore off and destroyed every 
thorns of eM label so effectually that the names of the plants were 
mM inany deep never known. Or when he watched with his curious 
long, ragged eyes, peeping sideways, any operation in the yard re- 
quiring tools of — nicety than usual, and, unob- 
is chased be served by the workmen, flew away with the very imple- 
red out. [ti ments which they most wanted and were least able to 
1 or 
ir breath ay is accustomed rejoinder, ““What’s matther wi’ ye?” 
1d forwards, | 





uttered in a guttural tone, was well understood by his 
associates of the yard and the stable, and sometimes it 
came with curious effect after he had bobbed his head 
to avoid a broom or a stick thrown at him, and then 
turned and looked his assailant in the face. 


side the door. 
| Joachin out, 


sound moral 












wang he taps Ido not know that his need for verbal expression 
ting his pavMe ever reached a much higher pitch than this. All great 
id ao. jig Sasions were wont to call it forth; and once, as he 
epee a stood on the roof of a low building, he was heard, after 





a1 unusually loud peal of thunder, to say, with pecu- 









orking 000 liar emphasis, “What's matther wi’ ye?” J 
kK. .- neat The precision with which his powerful bill or beak 
. oon could be made to take effect was no small addition to 





the terror which our raven was accustomed to inspire, 













fy —— Particularly amongst that class of individuals who do 
d, tha sil fe Ut look well to their heels. He had a quick, piercing 
ey tye, and could detect the smallest hole in a stocking. 





At such a hole the point of his bill would be aimed 










f = af with a stroke so sudden and so sure that a piece of 
+ y: acl twitched but was the usual result, accompanied 
. psi fred by execrations against the bird, who cared no more 



















than if you had sung him a song; indeed, I don’t think 
e ever did care except for one or two things, and in 
we had our triumph. 
of these resulted from a propensity which came 
upon him every spring to build a nest. He knew no 
More about the art of building than if he had had four 
instead of two, and had worn hair instead of feath- 
ts; but always about the same time of the year he be- 
tame very mysterious, and very much occupied with 
some business of his own. 
a was observed to collect sticks, and resorted much 
the under framework of an open thatched roof which 
of ashed. Here, in fact, he slept at all seasons 
pd and the place might be called his “resi- 
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Here, then, he brought his sticks, impelled, most 
Probably, by a dim vision that something more than 
usually domestic was to bedone. But the sticks, though 
Colle in large quantities, were laid about in all di- 
Pangan without the least approach to compactness of 
— I believe he was himself aware of the bad job he 

48 making of it, for nothing could vex him more than 



































CE. for us to go and look at his nest; so of course we went 
nily, for, -_ i. gly. i 
delusion; a¢ & © evidently knew it was wrong, but did not know 
e were six W to make it right; and when we approached the 






~~ he was both angry and embarrassed, exhibiting 
Whar appearance of being exceedingly ashamed of 
he was about. Perhaps the building partner was 

in the concern, and so the nest-making never 
a beyond the mere collecting of raw material. 
nother trouble to the raven, and one which effect- 
y brought down his defiant spirit, arose out of the 
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rnificent spe o~_, $ to which he was subject from wild birds of his 
it was 2 Ve) HHO? Species. It is strange how tame birds excite the 
‘uimosity of wild ones of their own tribe. 


ing, howe It 
10 the Wd seem almost as if they were considered false 
ir clan, or traitors to their family, in having gone 













voods, e 
ngly upon us 















They generally came singly; but one morning we 
were alarmed by a terrible commotion in the yard, and 
learned afterward that no fewer than six ravens had 
attacked our poor bird. He looked very small all the 
rest of the day, kept his feathers tight about him, and 
quite forgot to say, ‘““What’s matther wi’ ye?” 

If our raven did not die the death of a hero, his last 
end was strangely characteristic of his life, though very 
mournful to relate. For a long course of misdeeds ret- 
ribution came at length. “ 

An old barn door cock, an unusually large bird, who 
had persecuted him for some time, one day, seizing him 
unawares, so blinded and mangled poor Ralf that he 
was unable to defend himself; and when at last borne 
away by his ruthless enemy, was heard muttering, 
with more than wonted pathos, ‘““What’s matther wi’ | 
ye? 

The funeral of the raven was conducted with much 

solemnity, a clergyman then on a visit to our family 

being requested to officiate. He was interred amongst 

the old trees of a rookery, a large company of juvenile 

mourners attended, and many tears were shed around 

his grave. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. 
VISITING: 


“Hattie,” said Gretta Lee, “I wish you would stop 
working and play with me a little while.”’ 

Hattie was ironing at the table. “I can’t stop work- 
ing,’”’ she said, “but I can play with you and work at 
the same time. I’ll play I’m a lady, and you can dress 
up Miss Rose and come and make me a visit.” 

“O yes,” exclaimed Gretta, delighted, “play you was 
Mrs. Crackbones and I’ll come to see you.” 

So Gretta and Miss Rose went through some myste- 
rious preparations in the next room, and soon Hattie 
heard a faint little knock on the door. 

“Why, Mrs. Lee,” said she, “How do you do? Walk 
right in and take a chair. Hew is your health, to- 
day?” , 

“Tol’able,” answered Gretta, sitting down; “but my 
baby’s most down sick. I thought she’d better take a 
walk.” 

“‘How’s your husband ?” asked Hattie. 

“Well,” said Gretta, “one of ’em’s pretty well, but 
the rest are all sick abed.” : 

“How many husbands have you?” asked Hattie. 

“Forty,”’ said Gretta, “but I like the one that wears 
red boots the best. What are you laughing at, Mrs. 
Crackbones ?” 

“O, at my thoughts,” answered Hattie. 
you laughing at?” 

“Well, Iwas laughing at your thoughts, too,” said 
Gretta. ‘“Won’t you please keep still a few minutes? 
My baby is almost asleep.” 

“Gretta rocked her baby till she thought she was 
asleep, then she tucked her up on the lounge. She had 
quite forgotten that she was a lady visitor. 

“Hattie,” said she, suddenly, “why didn’t you sleep 
with me last night?” 

“Because I went up to Aunt Myra’s and stayed all 
night to sleep with Cousin Emily,” answered her sister. 

“What did you for?” asked Gretta.” 

“Because she wanted me,” said Hattie. 

“Well, what did she want you for?” persisted Gretta. 

“For fun,” said Hattie, laughing. 

“Well,” said Gretta, “I shouldn’t think you’d go off 
and leave your little sister, all the sister you’ve got. 
What if I should die while you was gone?” 

“Perhaps I shall not go again,” said Hattie. 

“T hope you won’t,” said Gretta. “I waked up in 
the night and I was afraid, and I hollered and hollered 
till mamma came to sleep with me.” 

“Why were you afraid?” asked Hattie. 

“Why, ’cause it was dark and I was all alone by my- 
self. I guessI hada bad dream. When I waked up 
my feet was ’most on to the floor, and my head was in 
a hollow hole, and my clothes was a-jingling. Pretty 
soon they tumbled off on the floor, and then I hol- 
lered.” 

‘Where were your clothes?” asked Hattie. 

“QO, they was on the foot of the bed,’ said Gretta. 
“I ’spect I forgot to put ’em on a chair.” 
“Well, what made them jingle?” 

“‘What you have in your pocket?” 

“Nothin’ much,” answered Gretta. ‘Only two cents 
that grandpa gave me, and a piece of green glass, and 
my fimble, and three marbles that Fred lost in the barn 
and I found ’em.” 

“That accounts for the jingling,”’ said Hattie. 

“Yes, that ’counts,” said Gretta, “and I gave the 
marbles to Fred, this morning, and he gave me another 
cent. So now I’ve got three.” 

“‘Why, you are quite rich,” said Hattie. 
you going to do with so much money ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Gretta. ‘Perhaps I shall send 
it to the heathen. Mamma read me a story abouta 
little girl. She was so good you couldn’t think of it. 
And she saved all her cents and sent ’em to the hea- 
then. What do you suppose the heathen did with ’em, 
Hattie?” 

“T suppose,” said Hattie, “that the little girl’s money 
helped to buy Bibles and school books for the heathen, 

so that they might learn to be good Christian people.” 


“What are 


asked Hattie. 


“What are 





err to th 
purple cl © stronger party. Our raven never cared 
“¢ goldes = man could do to him; but when he was pounced 
clothes pole? by a wild raven, his terror and excitement were 
with ama @_ Mme. This was more frequently the case than 
her by Robit HM vuld have seemed likely, considering the scarcity of 
and a fund’: birds. 








“Well,” said Gretta, thoughtfully, “if I send my 





three cents to the heathen perhaps somebody will write ! 


a story about me. Wouldn’t you and Fred be proud?” 

“O Grettie,” said Hattie, “you’re a little chatter- 
box.” 

“‘Why do you call me a shatter-box?”’ asked Gretta. 

“For fun,” said her sister. 

“Hattie,” said Gretta, presently, “is Grandma Lee 
dead?” 

“Yes,” said Hattie. ; 

“Has she gone up in the sky to live?” asked Gretta. 

“Yes,” said Hattie, again. 

“Well, I want to see her. 

Hattie did not answer. 

“Hattie,” persisted Gretta, “what did Grandma Lee 
die for ?—for fun?” 

“No,” said Hattie, gravely, “she died because God 
thoughtitbest. Hark! Grettie, hasn’t Miss Rose waked 
up * aed 

“O dear, yes;” and Gretta bustled to the lounge to 
attend to her baby. She suddenly remembered that 
she had come to visit Mrs. Crackbones, and she hast- 
ened to dress herself and Miss Rose for their departure. 

“We're going, now,” she said, presenting herself be- 
fore her sister. “The clock says it’s time to get din- 
ner.” 

“Come again,” said Hattie. 

“Yes, I'll stay longer next time,”’ and Gretta depart- 
ed with Miss Rose’s wide blue eyes staring over her 
shoulder. 

When Hattie next saw Gretta, that young lady, with 
Miss Rose still in her arms, was riding in to dinner on 
papa’s shoulder. 

+ “Hullo, Mrs. Crackbones!’’ she called, as she spied 
her sister. “My husbands have all runned away, so 
I’m coming to live at your poorhouse.”’ as 


What did she die for?” 





MABEL’S CURE. 
“The world is even as we take it, 
And life, dear child, is what we make it.”’ 


Thus spoke a dam, bent with care, 
To little Mabel, flushed and fair. 

But Mabel took no heed that day 

Of what she heard her grandam say. 
Years after, when, no more a child, 
Her path in life seemed dark and wild, 


Back to her heart the memory came 
Of that quaint utterance of the dame: 


“The world, dear child, is as we take it, 
And life, be sure, is what we make it.” 


She cleared her brow; and, smiling, thought, 
«Tis even as the good soul taught! 

“And half my woes thus ee cured, 

The other half may be endured.” 

No more her heart its shadow wore; 

She grew a little child once more. 

A little child in love and trust, 

She took the world—as we, too, must— 


In happy mood; and, lo! it grew 
Brighter and brighter to her view! 

She made of life—as we, too, should— 

A joy; and, lo! all things were good 
And fair to her, as in God’s sight, 

When first He said, ‘‘Let there be light!’’ 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Games for Boys. 
ELEPHANTS, OR CAVALRY. 

Sides being chosen, the smaller boys are mounted on the 
backs of the stronger ones, from which they struggle to dis- 
mount the riders of the opposite side. The horses or ele- 
phants, as they are elsewhere called, may push while their 
riders are pulling. Any rider brought to the ground by 
any means, must stand aside for the rest of the game, and 
victory reste with the side that has dismounted all the ene- 


™my’s cavalry. 
HOP, STEP AND JUMP. 

Mark on the ground by a deep line the starting point. At 
ten yards’ distance from this make another, called the 
“spring.’’ The players then arrange themselves at the start- 
ing on 2 , and in suecession run to the spring. From the 
spring each must make first a hop on one leg; then a long 
step, and from the step a long o—-. Those who go over 
the most ground are, of course, the victors. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1, 


~ whole of eight letters is the name of a place; curtail 
me 3 times, and I am a circular body; take my 1, 6, 7,8 
and I become part of a bird; take my 2, 4,7, and I become 
a fowl; take my 3, 4, 5, and I become a kind of fish. 


2. 
Word Square. 


. The name of a tree. 

. A girl’s name. : 
. A Venetian coin. 

. To expunge. 

. Taxes. 


oP CORO 


Iam composed of 11 letters. My 1, 1, 8, 10 is what fire is; 
my 5, 3, 9 is a part of the head; a * , 8, 4, 2 is hod, 
away; my 7, 11, 2,6 is an adverb. My whole is acity in 
Kansas. 

4. 
My first is in hurricane, but not in gale; 
My second is in Dartmouth, but not in Yale; 
My third isin river, but not in sea; 
My fourth is in coffee, but not in tea; 
My fifth is in village, but not in town; 
My sixth is in m, but not in brown; 
My seventh is in door, but not in gates; 
My whole is a city in the United States. 


5. 
Anagrams on the Names of Famous Men. 


We all make his praise. John’s ready soul. 
Dig over Tom’s hill. Honor est a Nilo. 


6. 


Required a word of eight letters, containing the five vow- 


els, A, E, 1, O, U 
. Conundrums. 


What is that which burns to keep a secret? Sealing-wax. 
Why is a tree like a French dancing-master? It has many 


» (bows.) 


pew ny is 
y isa tallow-chandler one of the most sinful and un- 
fortunate of men’? Because his works are wicked, and all 


his wicked works come to light. 


Why does a man in paving the streets correct the public 


morals? Heéis mending the public w: 


ays. 
How does the wood-cutter invite the tree to fall? He 
axes it. 
Do trees often change their places? Yes, they leave every 


Spring. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Wise boys never smoke or use tobacco in any form. 
Ge - boys - knee - VR -smoke - oar-yews-toe-back-O in a knee- 
orm. 


2. 1, Fairfield —2, Greenbush — 8, Rock Island — 4, Eliza- 
bethtown—5, Lllinois City Auburn—7, Berlin—8, Benton. 

8. Practice flows from principle, for as a man thinks, so 
will he act. 

4. Jump-rope. 5. The feet. 





fet Ty Brautifyl 


They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the paper 


up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Penoils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These wiil be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM for 
EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation ; 
of the Companion. 

’ 
The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be oostly and 
beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one. 


Your labor cannot be lost. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 
of a most gratifying Present—if YoU PERSEVERE. 


name. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present, was sixteen. 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents. 
This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVERE! 








* RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 


We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subscr- 
bers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Taz Companion and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number 0: 
new names, 80 as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entitled. > 


The 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. If not 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance; 
$1,75 if not paid in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 
letter. Payment of arrearages must be made before the paper is 





discontinued. 
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~ iw . TERMS.| to an advertisement, and received the following valua- | My nmr sw demonstrates to you, my +.“ that | SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
: “* ‘ scipe: “ , seipts and decrease your| Some things which, in our ignorance, seem to be very sine 
~ ~~ at? The priceof porn a Bag ney wig sad - and live on | easy, are, upon experiment, found to be very difficult, | SPRING AND SUMMER 
er ¥ y oe Com- eupentioares. ye — ores , | if not impracticable. If Adam, instead of disobeying | 
. Da panion is | hash and oat meal gruel. | God, had commenced counting from the first moment | CLOTHING 
3 $1.25 a| nn aa | of his being and continued until now, he would only | 
a : rf year, strictly | For the Companion | have got through with about two-thirds of his task.” | —FeR— 
— in advance, | +> | oO > — 
If payment | ppt nagien cortege tae ciated | UNCTUATION PUZZLE | rae ne eT ee 
| . | q | 
is delayed af- | The favorite game of ball among the boys in our | P . : me a be Silat cai 
Po o- Ge a lasheol days was called | The following paragraph is capable of a twofold so- | It is our purpose in future to give an undivided attention to the 
“a mencement of Dpibeiatiben® lution, rendering the man it represents, either as a very RETAIL TRADE 
ti the subscrip- . nee good or avery bad man, according to the way it is| 
| It was played in the following manner: | —In— 









.. tion year, | 
‘< $1.50 must | 
invariably be | 
paid. 
Papers by Car- | 
riers, $1.50 in | 


3 

advance, 

at New subscrip- 
tions can commence at any 
time during the year, 
DiISCONTINUANCES.—The 
- Publishers must be notified by letter, 
when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. 


a” 
Papers will not be stopped until all arrearages are paid. | 
Above all, never forget, in addressing the Publishers, to give 

the name of the Post Office to which your paper is sent, other- 


wise your name cannot be found upon our books. 
Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON 


& CO., Youth's 


Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
FARMING FOR BOYS. 
HOW TO EARN AN HONEST PENNY. 

It is a good indication when a boy cheerfully earns 
his own spending money. Benjamin Franklin once re- 
marked that “a good kick out of doors was better than 
all of the rich uncles in the world.” This remark, like 
some others of the sententious old gentleman, will not | 
bear a very close inspection, but it is not without force. | 
It is better for young people to earn their own money 
than to have it given to them by their parents and 
friends. 

“7 am willing to earn my money,” says an independ- 
ent, honest-hearted fellow. ‘But how am I to do it?” 

One way is to havea piece of ground to cultivate. 
You can do this and pursue your studies at school with 
as much, if not greater advantage. You will not need 
to practise monkey pranks in a gymnasium after using 
a hoe. And it seems to us that it is as much of an ac- 
complishment to raise a big squash as to make a big 
ape of one’s self on a pair of vaulting bars. Still a 
gymnasium is a very useful thing for one who has no 
better and more useful means of exercise. 

‘‘But what shall I plant in order to earn an honest 
penny?” asks the reader. 

If you havea piece of ground of considerable size, 
and can procure dressing to put into the hill, plant a 
piece of pop corn, and in the hills of the corn grow mel- 
ons, cucumbers and squashes. But mind you that 
your crop is lost from the beginning, if your piece of 
ground is not thoroughly enriched. The compost of a 
common sink drain will produce excellent corn, melons, 
cucumbers and squashes, and this compost may be 
greatly strengthened and increased in value by mixing 
with it wood ashes. 

If your ground is small, and you have the patience 
to wait more than a year fora crop, set outa straw- 
berry bed, and line the fence around it with red rasp- 
berry canes. It docs not require a very large piece of 
ground to raise fifty dollars worth of strawberries, and 
red-cup raspberries may be produced in abundance by 
setting the canes near out-houses and fences, and keep- 
ing the soil around them enriched and free from weeds. 
Few berries are more delicious than the red Antwerp 
raspberry, and none can be more easily raised. The 
crop is very prolific and reliable, and always commands 
a good price. 

If your ground is limited, but rich, and you wish a 
return for your labor in the year in which you plant, 
set out tom’'o plants. These will prove both orna- 
mental and profitable. The squash, egg and cherry to- 
matoes are the handsomest, but the strawberry toma- 
to, the fruit of which is about the size of a cherry, and 
which grows in a husk, is the best to raise for profit. 
These tomatoes sell readily at the fruit and the confec- 
tioners’ stores, at a price varying from ten to twenty 
cents per quart, and itis surprising how many quarts 
may be produced from a small piece of ground. When 
the fruit is ripe, the pod, or husk, becomes dry. The 
plants will continue to bear until late in the fall, if they 
are protected from the frost. 

If your ground is poor and you have not the means 
of enriching it to a considerable extent, plant beans. 
Bush beans will grow on poor land and yield well. 
But some fine manure in the hills will greatly increase 
the crop. 

Another means of earning an honest penny is to 
raise poultry. What it requires to keep one useless 
dog, would feed several hens. Four good hens ought 
to raise forty chickens, and lay about two hundred eggs 
besides, in the course of a year. Some thrifty farmers 
say that their hens are more profitable, in proportion 
to what it costs to keep them, than any thing else 
on their farms. A hen is not an uninteresting pet, if 
she is good-natured and handsome, and it costs no 
more to keep a good-natured and handsome biddy than 
it does to keep a homely and spiteful one. The fact is, 
biddy is capable of more attachment to the one who 
treats her kindly, than she receives credit for, and we 
think that her merits are undervalued from the fact 
that she is so very teachable and useful. It is but jus- 
tice to say a good word for biddy. 

Ducks and geese are profitable when kept near a 
stream of water, and turkeys are very profitable when 
they have a chance to range over a considerable tract 
of land; but young ducks and young turkeys are apt 
to die when confined to the limits of a common door- 
yard, and an experienced poulterer would tell you, if 
your grounds are limited, and are not watered by a 
natural stream, to keep hens instead. 

Such are some of the ways by which a young person 
may earn an honest penny. HEZEKIAH. 











How to cet Ricu.—A country youth who desired 


The players divided into two equal parties, one of 
which went to one side and the other to the opposite 
side of the house. A ball was then tossed over the 
building by one of the players, who, with his associates, 
cried, ‘‘Antony-Over.”’ The ball was usually caught 
by one of the party on the opposite side. The catcher 
and his companions ran, some one way and some anoth- 
er, around the building, to the side from which the ball 
had been thrown, and it was the aim of each one of the 
other party to get to the opposite side without being 
tagged by the catcher of the ball. If any were thus 
tagged, they were obliged to leave their own party and 
join the other. 

As none of one party could tell which of the other 
held the ball, the changing of sides was usually attend- 
ed by much mirth and excitement. If no one succeed- 
ed in catching the ball it was tossed back again, with 
the shout of ““Antony-Over.”” Thus the ball was tossed 
from one side to the other, over the building, until one 
party had gained all of the other by skilful tagging. 

Another favorite sport was called 

Bull in the Ring. 

A dozen or more of the boys locked hands and formed 
acircle. One of their companions took his place with- 
in the circle and said,— 

“Here I bake 

And hete I brew; 

Here I make 

Some wedding cake, 

And here I must go thfough.”’ 

Suiting the action to the word, he endeavored to break 
through some weak or unguarded part of the ring. If 
he succeeded he was chased by all of the others, and 
the one who caught him first was privileged to stand, 
at the next playing, in the circle. It sometimes re- 
quired many vigorous efforts on the part of the bull to 
break ‘the ring. 
eemmmenenend | 


* Anthony, over, we suppose, but we give it as pronounced 
when we have seen it played. 








———_¢—— 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


How wonderful are the changes, Jim, 
Since twenty years ago, 

When gals wore woolen dresses, Jim, 
And boys wore pants of tow; 

When shoes were made of calf skin, 
And socks of home-spun wool, 

And children did a half-day’s work 
Before the hour of school. 





The gals took music lessons, Jim, 
the spinning wheel, 
And practised late and early, Jim, 
On the spindle, swift and reel ; 
The boys would ride bare-backed to mill, 
A dozen miles or so, 
And hurry off before ’twas day, 
Some twenty years ago. 


The people rode to meeting, Jim, 
In sleds instead of sleighs, 

And wagons rode as easy, Jim, 
As buggies now-a-days. 

And oxen answered well for teams, 
Though now they’d be too slow, 

For people lived not half so fast 
Some twenty years ago. 


O, well do I remember, Jim, 
That Wilson's patent stove 

That father bought and paid for, Jim, 
In cloth our girls had wove; 

And how the neighbors wondered, 
When we got the thing to go! 

They said ’twould bust and kill us all, 
Some twenty years ago. 


Yes, every thing is different, Jim, 
From what it used to was, 
For men are always tampering, Jim, 
With God’s great natural laws; 
But what on earth we're coming to— 
Does any body know? 
For every thing has changed so much 
Since twenty years ago. 
—+on—_____ 
CAN YOU COUNT A BILLION ? 


Said a father to his black-eyed son, one evening,— 

“Can you count a billion?” 

“Certainly, papa, that’s no great feat.”’ 

“Do you know how many make a billion?” 

“Not exactly; but I will see what Webster says in 
his great dictionary. Here it is. A million of millions; 
as many millions as there are units in a million.” 

“Now, my son, this is a very large number, and do 
you think you can count it?” 

“Certainly I can.” 

“How long do you think it will take you if you do 
nothing else but count?” . 

“Perhaps all day, or easily in two days. 

“Take your slate and pencil and let us make a little 
calculation. As your tongue is very nimble, I will al- 
low that you can counttwo hundred inaminute. How 
many will this give you in an hour?” 

“Why, only 12,000.” 

“And how many in twenty-four hours?” 

“Only 288,000.” 

“This tells you that two days are not enough, even if 
you count without eating or sleeping; for it would on- 
ly give you 576,000, which is far short of a billion.” 

“Give me a whole year and I will count it.” 

“If you do,” said the good-natured father, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “I will give you a thousand dollars 
and take you to Niagara and the White Mountains the 
next summer. Come, use your pencil again, and see 
how far a year will carry you toward the billion, allow- 
ing that you work three hundred and sixty-five days, 
and twenty-four hours each day. Multiply 288,000 
counted in a day by 365, and what result have you?” 

“Why, papa, only 105,120,000. I give it up, for I do 
not believe that I could count it in all my lifetime.” 

“This is very probable, my son, but now you are at 
it, keep up the calculations, and find out how long it 
would take to count a billion. Becareful in your mul- 
tiplications and additions, for a small mistake where 
the figures are so many will make a great difference in 
the result. I will look over with you. You have made 
the oalculation, and what is the result?” 

‘Perfectly amazing. To count a million times a mil- 
lion would most certainly take 9,512 years, 34 days, 5 
hours and 20 minutes at the rate of 200 for every min- 


pointed : | 
He is an old experienced man in vice and wickedness | 
he is never found opposing the works of iniquity he | 
takes delight in the downfall of the neighborhood, he | 
never rejoices in the prosperity of any of his fellow- 
creatures he is always ready to assist in destroying the 
peace of society he takes no pleasure in serving the | 
Lord he is uncommonly diligent in sowing discord 

among his friends and acquaintances he takes no pride 

in laboring to promote the cause of Christianity he has | 
not been negligent in endeavoring to stigmatize all | 
public teachers he makes no exertion to subdue his evil | 
passions he strives hard to build up Satan’s kingdom | 
he lends no aid to the support of the Gospel among the | 
heathen he contributes largely to the evil adversary he | 
pays no attention to good advice he gives great heed to 

the devil he will never go to heaven he must go where 

he will receive the just recompense-of reward. 
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INNOCENCE. 


Please, sir, it warn't me, sir! It’s the 
*Twasn’t m-m-me, sir.” 


“OQ, sir! No, sir! 
other boys. sir. N-n-no, sir. 


IDLE BOYS. 





ing? Here is a mother’s remedy for the complaint in 


1605: 


Truly, Mr. (Tutor) the greatest faulte is in you. It 
is but a benumming of the limbes that he hath, which 
you ought to supple in annointing him with the juice of 
birch, which is excellent for such a cure; and if you 
apply but twice or thrice, you shall see a meruallous 
operation. But if your medicine be not of force, let 
me knowe it, and I will make him such a morning song 
that it will awake him in all diligence, and hasten him 
more than a good pace. 





NOT TO BE BOUGHT. 


A common councilman’s lady paying her daughter a 
visit at school, and inquiring what progress she had 
made in her education, the governess answered, “‘Pret- 
ty good, madam, she is very attentive; if she wants 
any thing it is a capacity; but for that deficiency, you 
know, we must not blame her.” 

“No, madam,” replied the mother, ‘‘but I blame you 
for not having mentioned it before. Her father can af- 
ford his daughter a capacity; and I beg she may have 
one immediately, cost what it may.” 





CORONER’S JURIES. 


A New Orleans jury declared a man to have come to 
his death by an ‘‘unknown cart.”’ About on a par 
with this is the Philadelphia verdict respecting a man 
who had been crushed to death in a mill, when the jury 
remarked, “‘No blame can be attached to the machin- 





ery.” 
In Vermont there is a little town where the people 
have considerable fun with their “fence viewers.”” One 


of the officers weighs three hundred pounds, another is 
six feet eight inches tall, and the third is extremely 
small. It was recently voted that all fences on which 
the fat man could sit, which the tall man couldn’t 
straddle, nor the little one crawl through, should be 
deemed legal fences. 


One of the most wonderful cities in the worldis Ban- 
kok, the capital of Siam. On either side of the wide, 
majestic stream, moored in regular streets and alleys, 
extending as far as the eye can reach, are upwards of 
seventy thousand neat little houses, each house float- 
ing on a compact raft of bamboo; and the whole inter- 
mediate space of the river is one dense mass of ships, 
junks and boats of every conceivable shape, color and 
size. 


A Smart Retort.—A Brussels journal says: “A 
very fat lady on getting into one of our omnibuses, 
which it must be said are not over roomy, heard a gen- 
tleman make the grumbling remark, ‘Omnibuses were 
not made for elephants.’ To this she replied, ‘Sir, om- 
nibuses are like Neah’s ark, intended to carry all sorts 
of beasts.’ ” 


Tuls epitaph is said to be taken from a stone in an 
old Connecticut graveyard :— 
“Here we be 
He and me 
Twenty he 
Forty she.” 


Goop Srort.—A gentleman on circuit narrating to 
Lord Norbury some extravagant feat in sporting, men- 
tioned that he had lately shot thirty-three hares before 
breakfast. ‘‘Thirty-three hairs!” exclaimed Lord Nor- 
bury, “then you must have been firing at a wig.” 


“I MEANT to have told you of that hole,” said an 
Irishman to his friend, who was walking with him in 
his garden, and tumbled into a pit full ot water. 

“No matter,” says Pat, blowing the mud and water 
out of his mouth, “I’ve found it.” 


Tue Oxford Democrat tells of a surprise party in 
Albany, where a young man, as his contribution to the 
pee asa gave thirty or forty of the company the 
measles. 


An Irishman, fresh from Hibernia, caught a humble- 
bee in his hand, supposing it to be a humming-bird. 








to know how to become rich, sent a quarter in answer 


ute. This no man could possibly do.” 


“Och,” he exclaimed, “‘how hot his fut is!” 
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Has any one alazy boy who won’t get up in the morn- | 


Boys’ Clothing! 
AND HAVE 
EXCELLENT FACILITIES 
i —FOR— 


MAKING GARMENTS TO ORDER. 


THE GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS, 
(Among the choicest of the Season) 
CANNOT FAIL TO PLEASE. 
OUR “COATEE SUIT” 
Is in much favor with the Boys. 


Qa The Senior partner of this establishment has had an 
experience in this line of business exceeding THIRTY YEARS, 
and therefore feels some degree of confidence in meeting wants 
for 

BOYS’ CLOTHING! 


GEO. W. CARNES & Co., 
43 and 45 Summer Street, 


23—1lw TWO DOORS BELOW HOVEY’'s. 








BOYS MAKE MONEY 

| Selling CHASE'S DOLLAR MICROSCOPE. Great induce 

ments offered. Samples sent free on receipt of One Dollar. 
22—tf Address, J. C. SHAILER, 334 Washington St., Boston. 





OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 
NOW READY. 


— 


DIKES AND DITCHES: 
Or, YOUNG AMERICA IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 
being the Fourth Volume of 
YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD 


16mo. Illustrated by Thomas Nast................ $1 50. 





Also, to be published immediately, 
Dotty Dimple at Home. 


By Soruie May, author of “Dotty Dimple at her Grandmoth 
er’s,’’ *‘Little Prudy Stories,"’ &c. 24mo. Illustrated. ic. 





Upside Down; or, Will and Work. 


By Rosa ABBoTtT, author of ‘Jack of all Trades,"’ &c. 
Illustrated. $1 00. 


The Cruise of the Dashaway; 


Or, Katy Putnam's Vorace. 
“Climbing the Rope,"’ &c. 


16mo 


By May Mannering, author of 
l6mo. Illustrated. $1 00. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Red Cross; or, Young America in England and 
Wales. By Oliver Optic. l6mo. Llustrated. $15). 


Shamrock and Thistle; or, Young America 
in Ireland and Scotland. By Oliver Optic. l6mo. Ill. $150. 


Outward Bound; or, Young America Afloat 
By Oliver Optic. lémo. Illustrated. $1 50. 


Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by mail 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


22-tf 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


+ 





NOW READY. 


JACK ARCOMBE. 
By GLance GAYLORD. 


Author of “Culm Rock,"* “Dora Deene,"’ &. 


This is the fourth volume of the popular Seyies of Books 


called 
‘“RAINFORD SERIES.” 


Price per volume...... Se ene nT ere $1 50 
The other volumes are: 


GILBERT STARR AND HIS LESSONS, 
GILBERT'S LAST SUMMER AT RAINFORD, aad 
. WILL ROOD'S FRIENDSHIP. , 


All finely illustrated and put up in a neat box. Sold sepa 
rately or together. 


Those who have heretofore read the books of this author will 
not want to go without reading this series. The characters set 
forth are so naturally drawn, so manly and so upright, that they 
cannot fail to interest, profit and instruct the reader. 


Parents should procure for their children this set of books # 
once. 


For sale by all the Booksellers. 
Published by 
A. F. GRAVES, 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


—_ | 
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BOYS WANT IT! 
GIRLS LIKE IT! 
OLD FOLKS PRIZE IT 


As it is always fresh without being sensational. 
Srx HunDRED PaGEs FoR $1 50. 
The Cheapest and Best Juvenile Magizane is the 


Schoolmate. 
For specimen copy send three cent stamp. Club rates most 


liberal. 
““ JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Publisher. 
‘ BOSTON, MASS. 
a os 
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Wanted—Agents. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, or 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superine 
manner. Price only is. Fully warranted for five years. re 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger atic 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the ‘oth 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the oon 
cannot be pulled wen po tearing it. We pay. y nterbicl 

er month and expenses, or a comm! 

twice that Smount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass. alming 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties p' ‘oth: 
off ———_ er —_. = e come aoe. oo po 
erwise. Ours e only genuine and really prac 
chine manufactured. a-t" 
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